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Abstract. This paper intends to compare two postcolonial works, one from the East and one from the West, in order 
to show that although they are from different countries, their points of view towards postcolonialism is not that 
different. The God of Small Things (1998) written by the Indian writer Arundhati Roy and Surfacing (1972) written 
by the Canadian writer Margaret Atwood are texts in which at the same time the female characters are colonized by 
the male figures in their lives, they also show resistance to them. A postcolonial comparative study of these two 
postcolonial works will demonstrate that Eastern and Western female writers can share a lot about the discourse of 
colonialism, especially double victimization by colonialism and patriarchy. This paper shows that the subaltern, 
despite Spivak's claim, can speak. 
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Introduction 

Arundhati Roy writes in India's post-Independence period. Throughout her work we can see England's 
continuously strong influence on her old colony, India. It is evident that the Indian people are now between 
identities, being neither purely Indian, nor completely English. Due to this identity crisis, the Indians feel 
inferior to not only the English, but also towards the half English as well. What Roy shows her readers in her 
work is India not as a country free of the colonizer's grip, but as a country struggling to find her identity. 

Margaret Atwood on the other hand is a Canadian writer who writes in the post-World War II period. 
Although Canada is still England's colony, it is considered an independent country. This implies the fact that it 
should be a free country without any fear of being colonized once more. Yet what Atwood sees is a different 
matter, for she believes that America's cultural influence on Canada is in fact a form of colonialism (Parker, 
2010 ). 

What is conspicuous in both works is the constant struggle of the colonized against the colonizer. Despite 
the fact that one of the writers is from the East and the other is from the West, they both face the same 
challenges against their colonizers. At first glance one might think that there must be a huge difference between 
the two writers, since one is Indian and the other is Canadian, however, in fact what we see is how on a deeper 
level both works show the position of women and children as being colonized by men. For this purpose Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak's idea of the "Subaltern" has been chosen as a means to understand these two writers' points 
of view somewhat better. Overall, Roy's The God of Small Things and Atwood's Surfacing have many points in 
common, which proves the fact that no matter Eastern or Western, female writers share a lot concerning their 
views of being doubly victimized by colonialism and patriarchy. 


Discussion 

In The God of Small Things and Surfacing women are considered as the colonized and the men the colonizers. It 
is worth mentioning that the children, too, are taken as colonized by the adults surrounding them, be it Estha and 
Rahel, the twins in The God of Small Things or the nameless narrator's childhood in Surfacing. The twins in 
Roy's work cannot speak their mother tongue and are made to not only acquire the English language but also the 
English culture, while the narrator in Atwood's work had to grow up in an isolated island away from other 
people, the language they spoke and the culture they practiced. In both works, these colonized children grow up 
to be colonized and confused adults. However, the characters in both works do not stay colonized and weak all 
their lives, for at some point they regain their identity and sanity. It can be said that when the colonizer is gone, 
the colonized can stand on their own feet to some extent and fend for themselves and show a stronger character. 
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Arundhati Roy's The God of Small Things is the story of a family in southern province of Kerala, India. The 
main plot revolves around a family made up of a retired imperial entomologist Pappachi Kochamma, the father 
of the family. After retiring from his job he returns to his hometown Ayemenem with his wife, Mammachi, and 
his two children Ammu and Chacko. Ammu's marriage ends in divorce. Thus, after divorce she comes back to 
her parental house with her twins, Estha and Rahel. Ammu and her twins start to live in Ayemenem with 
Mammachi, Chacko, and the twins' great aunt. Baby Kochamma. Chacko, the family’s son, went to Oxford for 
education, where he meets his English wife Margaret but they get divorced the same year. Chacko leaves 
Margaret and his daughter Sophie Mol, in England and comes back to Ayemenem. 

The story is about Sophie Mol and Margaret, Chacko’s daughter and ex-wife's visit and the events 
surrounding Sophie's drowning two weeks after their arrival. The family’s agony after Sophie’s tragic death 
becomes greater when the family's daughter, Ammu's love affair with Velutha, the families carpenter and an 
“untouchable” man is brought to light. "Ammu’s love affair with a member of an untouchable caste is 
considered a forbidden love according to the caste system in India, which divides people into classes and makes 
the lower class people “untouchable”" (Mohammadzadeh, 2007, p. 1026). Ammu violates the social system, 
which not only makes the family fall apart but also makes her twins, Estha and Rahel, to be separated from one 
another. 

In The God of Small Things Rahel and Estha, Ammu's children, are colonized by the adults. As Behbood 
Mohammadzadeh states in his paper "A Postcolonial Discourse in The God of Small Things by Arundhati Roy", 
Rahel and Estha are not completely Indian, although they are growing up in India. The people around the twins 
try to imitate the colonizer's ideas, values and practices, for they see themselves lower than their captives. And 
they make the twins speak the colonizer's language and dress like the colonizer, while what Rahel and Estha 
want is to be free to speak Malayan with one another and dress up like the local people. But it is due to the 
grownups around them that they have to value the colonizer's way of life (Mohammadzadeh, 2007, p. 1029). 

The colonizer takes away the means of understanding and acquiring knowledge from the subaltern, thus, in 
order to know and learn the subaltern has no choice but to adopt the colonizer's language and way of thinking. 
Rahel and Estha, the subalterns, are made to abandon their culture and language and to acquire the English way 
of thinking and speaking. In the "Can the Subaltern Speak?" Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak introduces 
the subaltern, saying that the subaltern is a group who are socially, politically, and geographically outside of 
the hegemonic power structure of the colony and of the colonial homeland. The subaltern is left out of the only 
way they can have a voice and a political representation (Spivak, 1988). Some also believe that "Spivak 
questions the notion of the colonial (and Western) “subject” and provides an example of the limits of the ability 
of Western discourse, even postcolonial discourse, to interact with disparate cultures" (Maggio, 2007, p. 419). 

Rahel and Estha, the twins, are controlled and colonized by the adults all throughout their childhood. This 
colonization is partly done by the twins' great aunt. Baby Kochamma, who makes them read colonial English 
literature such as Shakespeare's The Tempest, a work that is ironically unknown to Sophie, their English cousin, 
whom is compared to Ariel but does not know what it means. Rahel and Estha are also made to speak English at 
all costs. Their private conversations are checked by Baby Kochamma, and if she is not satisfied with what she 
hears, the twins are punished. It is not important that Rahel and Estha prefer to speak Malayan, for in the eyes of 
their great aunt there is no better language than the language of the colonizer. 

Another person who can be considered as a colonizer of the twins is their mother Ammu who controls them 
by making them feel guilty all the time. In other words, Rahel and Estha are constantly being emotionally 
blackmailed by the one who is supposed to be protecting them, their beloved mother. “D’you know what 
happens when you hurt people? [...] When you hurt people, they begin to love you less. That’s what careless 
words do. They make people love you a little less.” (The God of Small Things, 1998, p. 107) This is what Ammu 
tells Rahel and Estha all the time, and by doing so she makes them scared of doing anything wrong or they 
would lose their mother's love. She also tells them that everyone had told her it was impossible to raise two kids 
without a father, but she could do it; Ammu asks them if they know why? Rahel and Estha answer because she 
loved them double. Ammu is constantly making the twins feel indebted to her for loving them and caring for 
them. Rahel and Estha feel they must love Ammu and be good children, for they cannot survive without her love 
and affection, while children are not supposed to feel indebted towards their parents for parents are supposed to 
love their child unconditionally. Ammu on the other hand only loves her children conditionally, she loves them 
when they behave themselves and do what they are told thus, Ammu cannot be considered a true mother, but a 
true colonizer. 

Rahel and Estha, the twins, are even controlled by those who hurt them. The day before the English cousin, 
Sophie Mol's arrival in India, the family goes to the cinema to watch "the Sound of Music." There Estha cannot 
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help but to sing along with the nuns in the movie, thus he is asked to leave the movie and sing outside. While he 
is outside, a man who sells snacks sexually abuses him and gives him a sweet to make everything alright. Later 
on when Estha returns to the hall, he feels nauseated and asks his mother if they could leave the movie. When 
they all leave the hall, Ammu, Estha's mother, is so caught up with the social norms that she only notices the 
niceness of the man selling snacks, but she simply fails to see the fear her son harbors towards the very nice man 
who molested him not so long ago. And Estha cannot say anything, for he is threatened by the criminal, that the 
man knows where Estha lives and if he talks, he will be found. Estha is the victim of an unforgivable crime, yet 
he is so frightened by the criminal that he cannot say anything. At the same time the criminal is praised on his 
politeness and niceness by Ammu, Estha's mother, who was supposed to be his protector and now is on the 
criminal's side, thus Estha is left with a sense of helplessness that will only increase when he is sentenced to go 
back to his father for a crime he did not commit. 


It can also be said that the twins are colonized by the villagers or, in other words by the society. They love 
Velutha, the family carpenter, but they are not supposed to be near him, for he is an untouchable and so the 
social norms forbid them to go near him and play with him. Rahel and Estha are asked to be conscious of the 
fact that Velutha is an untouchable, a person lower than them who is not allowed to learn a trade, or even touch 
them. The twins are too young to understand the social discriminations dictated by the society, but that does not 
stop their family to scold them for being near Velutha. For example, when Sophie Mol, the twin's cousin, has 
arrived home Rahel goes to Velutha and starts talking to him instead of attending to her English cousin. Then 
she is scolded by Baby Kochamma, her great aunt: ""And please stop being so over-familiar with that man!" 
Baby Kochamma said to Rahel" ( The God of Small Things , 1998, p. 157). 

At some point Rahel and Estha are even made to falsely testify against their beloved Velutha and seal his 
death sentence, for he is an untouchable and they are just too young to be able to stand against the social 
discriminations. The twins are made to testify that Velutha had killed Sophie Mole, while the truth was that 
Velutha would never do such a thing, for he was a kind spirit. Rahel and Estha are made to do something they 
do not wish to do, all because that is what the society wants. 

In the paper "Arundhati Roy's The God of Small Things: A Post-Colonial Reading" written by G. Rajeev, it 
is said that the characters in The God of Small Things become more like the colonizer. The colonized feels 
inferior compared to its captives and colonizer, thus it does its best to get closer to the colonizer and be more 
like them. Rajeev describes the colonizer's influence on the colonized in this way: 

The twins portrayed in the novel are often found speaking Malayalam and English. Their world itself is 
plotted by a whole range of western references. Rahel expresses her love for her mother Ammu by 
quoting Kipling’s Jungle Book: “We be of one blood, you and me” (The God of Small Things, 1998, p. 
329). We also find that Estha is an ardent fan of Elvis Presley. These can be traced as instances of self¬ 
betrayal. They identify themselves with things and people which are alien to them. It is like forging a 
new identity; a new English identity. (Rajeev, 2011, p. 2) 

The other person who is an idealist and innocent as the twins is Velutha, Ammu's lover and the family's 
handy man. He does not care much about the society and what it dictates, he does what he feels is right. Velutha 
is also colonized by a society that dictates his life because of the situation he was born into and his 
"untouchable" state. That is why he joins the Communist party to make a difference, believing there could be 
equality in the society he lives in. But in the end, it is the very party that was supposed to save him and that 
leaves him alone and watches him die. Ironically it is after his death that the Communist party acts, only to use 
his innocent death to its own benefit. Despite all he does, Velutha can never break free of the colonizer and it is 
his unbending struggle and swimming against the current that kills him in the end. 

Onkar Prasad Dwivedi in the article "The Subaltern and the Text: Reading Arundhati Roy’s The God of 
Small Things" introduces Velutha in this manner: 

Velutha, on the other hand, is a young man who fails to understand all these nonsensical rules and 
regulations for untouchables. He is adept in his mechanisms of carpentry and unsuccessfully tries to 
represent the changing face of India - an India which is marching on the road of progress, but all the 
same the India where untouchability is still practiced. Velutha does not sanction this social 
discrimination. The subaltern in this novel wants to speak, but he is beaten to death by Inspector 
Mathew in police lock up. (Dwivedi, 2010, p. 390) 
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The fact that Velutha is killed, because he wanted to be heard, is in accordance with what Gayatri Spivak in 
her article "Can the Subaltern Speak?" talks about: 

The subaltern cannot speak. There is no virtue in global laundry lists with "woman" as a pious item. 
Representation has not withered away. The female intellectual has a circumscribed task which she must 
not disown with a flourish. (Spivak, 1988, p. 308) 

It can be taken that no matter how hard a subaltern tries, it cannot make its voice heard, thus it is the duty of 
those privileged to speak for those with no voice. Dwivedi believes "Spivak entrusts, in a way the responsibility 
on the intellectual class of society to represent the subaltern by raising their suppressed voices" (Dwivedi, 2010, 
p. 391). Thus one can conclude that although Velutha dies, his cause and belief will live on as long as people are 
willing to speak up. 

On the other hand, it can be taken that all the women in The God of Small Things are colonized by the male 
dominant society. Women are all controlled by the men in their lives as well as those in the society. They cannot 
live and be who they truly are. Ammu, the twins' mother, had to marry someone in order to be free of her 
abusive father, so she married the first man who looked good enough. But the husband turned out to be an 
abusive alcoholic man, another version of her father. Ammu is fist controlled by her father, then by her husband, 
and after Velutha's death when she goes to the police station to take back her statement, she is belittled and 
controlled by the chief of police who is a man representing the law. Later on she is made to leave the main 
house by her brother, yet another man in her life. In a cruel way she is even controlled by Velutha, for if it was 
not for him being an untouchable, she would have never had to go through what she had in the end. Although 
Estha was forced to testify in the police station, that does not make the act any less lethal and destructive for 
Ammu. Thus in a way she received the last blow from her son, who was the one who testified against Velutha. 
Murari Prasad in Arundhati Roy: Critical Perspectives talks about Ammu in this way: 

Ammu's rebellion against maternal and marital conventionality, and finally, her liaison with dark- 
skinned and untouchable Velutha (ironically meaning white) constitutes a violation against a 
determinate social order, sponsoring the immutable "love laws". Her rebellion or her “quest for self- 
identity’’, as Tirthankar Chanda points out, is “an attempt at repossessing, renaming, reknowing the 
world”, but it “appears doomed from the very beginning because of the nature of the society where she 
has had to seek refuge with her twins after her divorce and also because of the incapacity of her kin 
(mother, great-aunt Kochamma) to provide an adequate model for redefining the Self.” (Chanda, 1997, 
p. 40); (Prasad, 2006, p. 16) 


Golam Gaus Al-Quaderi and Muhammad Saiful Islam in their paper "Complicity and Resistance: Women in 
Arundhati Roy’s The God of Small Things" talk about Ammu as the main female character of the story. They 
describe her as a woman who breaks the "Love Laws" of the society, and for that she is shunned by the society. 
(Al-Quaderi &Saiful Islam, 2011, p. 64) In a sense it is the society that is the director and gives everyone the 
roles they must play, and if anyone disobeys or does not read their lines correctly, they are thrown out of the 
play. Ammu committed an act of transgression and had a relationship with a man from the wrong side of the 
tracks, an untouchable man, doing the unthinkable with a woman who is socially much higher than him. That is 
why she could never find a job or keep it for a long time, which is why she is not trusted with the children and is 
made to "return" Estha to his father and leave Rahel with her uncle and great aunt. That is why she dies a lonely 
death, and is cremated in a place where the nameless and the homeless are disposed of, for she too has nowhere 
to return to. 

Mammachi, Rahel and Estha's grandmother and also Ammu's mother, is another example of the colonized 
woman. Al-Quaderi and Saiful Islam describe her as a female character that represents the women who were 
physically and emotionally abused, but never said a word (Al-Quaderi & Saiful Islam, 2011, p. 66). She was 
denied help from her husband and was denied the opportunity to grow, all due to her husband's jealousy. 
Mammachi would be severally beaten by her husband every night, for the crime of being successful and smart. 
She was a woman who started a small business and as years went by she developed it into a factory; something 
that her husband could have never done, and since he could not do it, he would beat her with a vase in order to 
remind her that he is still the one holding the power. When Chacko, Mammachi's son and the twins' uncle, stops 
the abusive behaviors of Pappachi, Mammachi's husband and the twins' grandfather, he stops speaking to his 
wife altogether and pretends that Mammachi has neglected him by making a show of sewing a button to a shirt 
that did not need to be fixed. By doing so he makes the male dominant society view women's working outside 
with distrust and justified his own domineering actions. 
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Despite all these, Mammachi is quite a strong character who does not yield under the force of her husband 
and moves forward with her business. Al-Quaderi and Saiful Islam explain that after Pappachi's death, although 
Mammachi gained the patriarchal power, she soon lost it to her beloved savior and son, Chacko (Al-Quaderi & 
Saiful Islam, 2011, p. 66). He took all the business away from Mammachi as a payment for saving her from her 
abusive husband. Chacko became the patriarchal power, since no one but a man can hold that position, and 
made her a sleeping partner. Al-Quaderi and Islam state that Chacko ironically becomes a Marxist owner of a 
Capitalist enterprise! (Al-Quaderi & Saiful Islam, 2001, p. 67). Amitabh Roy in the book "The God of Small 
Things: A Novel of Social Commitment" comments states: “Thus, despite his professed Marxism, Chacko 
follows Manu and the tradition in asserting the son's domination over mother in old age. Mammachi submits to 
it as such ideas are so familiar to her. Thus, Mammachi becomes the instrument of the patriarchal power, 
although she herself was its victim." (Amitabh Roy, 2005, p. 67) Thus Mammachi becomes the instrument of 
the patriarchal power, although she herself was its victim and "as a post-colonial Indian woman she succumbs to 
the lures of pre-colonial caste rules and “Love laws” and at the same time tries to be in an interrogative mode 
regarding both the colonial past as well as the neocolonial present in her interactions with her daughter Ammu" 
(Al-Quaderi & Saiful Islam, 2011, p. 67). 

Margaret Atwood's Surfacing is narrated by a nameless woman, who is unmarried, but has a lover, Joe. Joe 
along with their mutual friends, the married couple Anna and David, accompany the narrator to her childhood 
home. What brings her back is her father's disappearance, whom she has not seen for a long time. The narrator 
does not believe in her father’s death and tries to find him herself. The first part of the novel describes the 
narrator's return and her confrontation with her past. The second part shows her moving into her 
unconsciousness, which makes her face her past and the truth of her father's death, whom she finds dead after 
finding his body herself. The novel ends with the narrator facing the decision whether or not to return to society. 

In Surfacing, not only the nameless narrator but all the women can be considered as colonized and subaltern. 
They cannot do as they want and cannot live as they wish. The narrator, when she was sixteen, had to find a 
boyfriend to show others that she was normal, even now that she is a grown woman she had to come back to the 
place she had rather forgotten, for it was what was expected from her. The narrator also had to get an abortion 
because it was what her ex-boyfriend desired. None of the women the narrator remembers from the narrator's 
past on the island have any names. They were all called Madam. No face, no name, thus no individual identity. 
On the other hand, the men that the narrator knew all had names and faces and power, including her father and 
his friend Paul. 

The narrator's father was a botanist; therefore he traveled into isolated places a lot with his family. The 
expectations of the role of the father towards his family seem to be unchanged from the Edwardian Era until the 
twenty first century. These duties include that the father must provide sustenance for the family, protect them, 
and seek to rule and discipline the members of their respective families (Alston, 2008, p. 18). The narrator’s 
father is no exception from this rule; the difference lays with his method of ruling and disciplining his family. 
The narrator's father took his family to isolated and faraway places, making this self-exile and isolation to be a 
kind of colonization of his family, thus making it easy for him to control and disciplining them. When people, 
especially children, are isolated from the society, their only way of gathering information and leaning is through 
their parents, specifically their father who was the strong and well informed one about the outside world. 

One of the father's other main roles is that he is to protect his wife and children from danger. This danger can 
be in any form, from physical to the corruption of their morality (Alston, 2008, p. 18). The narrator's father was 
the one who taught her how to survive, but it should not be forgotten that he was the one who made the family 
isolated in the first place. Thus it could be said that in order to fulfill his fatherly duties, the narrator's father not 
only isolated his family but also put them in danger to make himself the sole source of information and support 
of the family. 

Ina Franziska Brandner in "Madness and Women in Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s The Yellow Wallpaper, 
Sylvia Plath’s The Bell Jar, and Margaret Atwood’s Surfacing" explains the power of knowing the language 
spoken by the society and the power that language has over the society: 

Although she [the narrator] also used English with her parents, English used to be a sign of isolation in 
her childhood, because the people surrounding her spoke French. Thus, English only gained a negative 
meaning throughout the narrator’s life, turning this language into a patriarchal tool to hold power over 
others. In her childhood, French represented civilization and was a means of excluding the protagonist, 
whose French was deficient. Thus, French has the same connotation as an instrument of patriarchal 
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power. Upon her return, the narrator is not able to understand much French anymore, which might also 
prove that she does not understand patriarchal civilization anymore. (Brandner, 2008, p. 109) 

The narrator cannot speak French, therefore she cannot communicate the way she wants. On the other hand, 
her father was the only one in the family who could speak French, and thus he was the only one who could 
communicate with the outside world and other people. It is due to this lack of communication that the narrator's 
family is quite isolated from the main land and they are not visited by anyone except Paul who can speak 
English. It is as if the narrator's father wanted the whole family to only relay on him and him alone. As Maggio 
points out "[T]he subaltern can speak as long as they speak in a “language” that is already recognized by the 
dominant culture [...]." (Maggio, 2007, p. 431) It can be gathered that this is why our nameless narrator hates 
coming back to this island; she had barely obtained a sense of freedom and had freed herself from the 
dominating surroundings that had controlled her with the language she could not understand. 

The narrator's job is to draw pictures for a fairy tales book. She wants to draw the scenes of the stories the 
way they are, but she is told by the editor that it is not the children who are going to buy the book, but the 
parents, thus she has to change the scary scenes to those more typical of children’s books’ fashion. She has to 
draw traditional and conventional princesses, the kind she hates since they are shallow characters that never 
have a deep and complete story, as if they too are colonized and silenced by the men in the stories, the ones who 
are there to save them. It can be said that the Princes are there to steal the spotlight from the princesses and the 
women have to stand still, smile, look pretty and wait for them to come and save them. 

The nameless narrator is controlled by the male figures in her life, specially her father whom although dead, 
still holds great power over her. Not only her, but her mother was also controlled by the narrator's father. The 
narrator's mother is incapable of communicating with "Madam", Paul's wife; for she could not speak French and 
Madam could not speak English. They are considered neighbors and socially they are expected to mingle and 
chitchat with one another, but their visits are spent doing pretty much nothing but repeatedly talking about the 
weather. Despite all these lakes and problems, the narrator keeps a very powerful image of her mother in her 
mind, an image of her mother fighting a bear; 

The only thing it didn’t bother with was the potatoes, and we were eating them for breakfast around the 
campfire when it materialized on the path, snuffling along bulky and flat-footed, an enormous fanged 
rug, returning for more. My mother stood up and walked towards it; it hesitated and grunted. She yelled 
a word at it that sounded like "Scat!" and waved her arms, and it tinned around and thudded off into the 
forest. 

That was the picture I kept, my mother seen from the back, arms upraised as though she was flying, 
and the bear terrified. When she told the story later she said she’d been scared to death but I couldn't 
believe that, she had been so positive, assured, as if she knew a foolproof magic formula; gesture and 
word. She was wearing her leather jacket. ( Surfacing , 1972, p. 61) 

It is these images that show Atwood's female characters are not always weak and useless, and despite what 
the male characters think, they can handle themselves when the time comes. Although the women in this work 
are colonized, that has not stopped them from showing strength in times of need. The narrator along with her 
brother and mother could have been eaten by the bear, had it not been for her mother's courageous act. The 
narrator's mother is the only protector the narrator and her brother had, thus she had to be brave and fight the 
bear. Later on when the narrator asked her mother about the incident, her mother said she was terrified, but that 
fact did not lessen the narrator's admiration for her mother. It is the same for the narrator when she takes 
everyone camping. She is the one who knows how to camp out, how to make food and how to protect them if 
the circumstances arise. It is due to this memory that one can assume that women in Atwood's work can write 
back to their colonizers, be it their lover or husband, or even a wild bear. 

Brandner's view of the narrator's father is somewhat different; in Brander’s view point "her father, a scientist, 
represents patriarchal society; he is the reasonable part in the narrator’s life and appears to be godlike. Although 
the narrator loves her father, it becomes obvious that she has reservations towards his rational approach towards 
life" (Brandner, 2008, p. 92). 

The narrator has no name, and it can be said that she is an everywoman who has been colonized one way or 
another throughout her life. All women were girls, whom were told to do things in a certain way and were not 
allowed to be who they wanted to be. As they grew up, they become wives and have to obey their husbands, 
much like Anna, the narrator's friend, who cannot use birth control pills because they make her sick, but her 
husband wants her to do so for his own convenience, not caring what might happen to her. Anna is not accepted 
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as a woman unless she is wearing makeup and does as she is told by her husband. She is made to wear makeup 
all the time because that is what her husband demands, and despite the fact that she feels uncomfortable, Anna is 
made to take her clothes off in front of the camera for her husband's film. Anna as a subaltern cannot say 
anything or take control of her life. She has to do as she is told or she is abandoned by the colonizer who has 
taken her identity and has left her with nothing. 

This is what Brandner also talks about, introducing David, Anna's husband, as a dominating character who 
ignores his wife's feeling, "treating her like an object instead of like a human being" (Brandner, 2008, p. 91). 
Brandner states that "David sees all women as mere objects" and that he is the "perfect example of a violator, a 
person who victimizes everything and everyone around him" (Brandner, 2008, p. 91). Also David is said to be 
the patriarchal society's representative, the very thing the narrator is running away from. Like all the male 
figures in the narrator's life, David wants to colonize the females around him and have control over them: 

David sighed and leaned back against his tree, rolling his eyes to Joe for sympathy. But he got none 
and so he gazed up at the sky instead. “This is the life,” he said after a while. “We ought to start a 
colony, I mean a community up here, get it together with some other people, break away from the 
urban nuclear family. It wouldn’t be a bad country if only we could kick out the fucking pig 
Americans, eh? Then we could have some peace.” ( Surfacing, 1972, p. 69) 

Joe, the narrator's lover, is the one who was supposed to be different from the narrator's father and her so 
called ex-hulsband. He is the only male figure in the narrator's life who is not dominating and does not treat her 
like a thing. But at some point Joe too treats her like a commodity and a disposable thing, referring to the 
narrator as a thing when David makes a pass at her: “You can have it,” Joe said (Surfacing, 1972, p. 70). Joe 
does not say David can have her but David can have it, degrading the narrator to a mere thing. Joe shows this 
treatment after the narrator refuses to respond to his sexual demands, showing that Joe too is a man who desires 
to control and colonize the narrator. Thus, when Joe is refused and cannot have his way with the narrator, he 
ignores and belittles her, acting as if it is the narrator's duty to grant all his demands. 

The narrator, unlike her brother, had no voice of her own from a long time ago. Her brother had imagination, 
he had drown pictures in his scrap book: “The purple jungles I’d forgotten, the green sun with seven red moons, 
the animals with scales and spines and tentacles; and a man-eating plant, engulfing a careless victim, a balloon 
with HELP in it squeezing out of his mouth like bubble gum” (Surfacing, 1972, p. 70). Yet in the narrator's 
scrap book there are no paintings, they are all pictures of women advertising different things, along with the 
social code of a "Lady" which is what all young girls had to aim for and become in the future. The young girls 
had no voice, and had no say in who they wanted to become; they were pretty much a colonized group that were 
told to behave in a certain way and to be a certain someone: 

They were ladies, all kinds: holding up cans of cleanser, knitting, smiling, modeling toeless heels and 
nylons with dark seams and pillbox hats and veils. A lady was what you dressed up as on Halloween 
when you couldn’t think of anything else and didn’t want to be a ghost; or it was what you said at 
school when they asked you what you were going to be when you grew up, you said “A lady” or “A 
mother.” (Surfacing , 1972, p. 71) 

It might look as if women are weak creatures who are easily influenced by the males dominating their lives, 
but that is only the surface of the matter. It can be taken that none of the women are free to even think the way 
they want, let alone act as they please. But at times the women raise their voices as well as act on their own 
accord. This shows that in both works, although the women are colonized and under the men’s influence and 
control, they still have a voice of their own. 

Both Roy and Atwood have drawn a portrait of the subaltern as someone who is suppressed and controlled 
by the patriarchal society, yet the subaltern does not simply give up. The subalterns in Roy's work try to change 
the society by opposing the patriarchal rules that deprives specific people of their rights. In The God of Small 
Things Velutha, an untouchable man, learns not only how to read or write, but also a trade. Mammachi, a 
woman, starts a business while her daughter Ammu, divorces her husband and has a love affair with a man with 
a much lower social standing then her. All these subalterns make their voices heard one way or another, Velutha 
by joining the Communist party, Mammachi by developing her small business in to a factory, and Ammu by 
being with the man she chose, while the society opposed to it. 

Atwood's subalterns too have a voice that is heard one way or the other. Anna, the narrator's friend, cheats 
on her husband while she knows he will find out. The nameless narrator breaks up with her ex-lover right after 
she had gotten an abortion. These subalterns make their voices heard by opposing their colonizers and breaking 
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the laws the patriarchal society had set for them. A wife is not supposed to cheat, especially when her husband is 
expected to find out about it, and a girlfriend is not supposed to breakup with her lover after she had gotten an 
abortion. But what is seen in this work is the subaltern doing the exact opposite of what is expected of her. 

The subaltern in both works surprises the colonizer and opposes the patriarchal society by doing something 
unexpected and out of the ordinary. No one expects a minority like Velutha in The God of Small Things to not 
only join the Communist party, but also to take part in a rally. And certainly no man expects to be treated the 
way the narrator's lover in Surfacing was treated, to be cast off by his lover after he had taken the measurements 
to fix his lover back to normal by making her have an abortion. All these subalterns do the unthinkable to their 
colonizers, they make their voices heard. That is why it is possible to disagree with Spivak when she says "The 
subaltern cannot speak". (Spivak, 1988, p. 104) for in both works, the subaltern can speak. 

Conclusion 

In Roy's work. The God of Small Things, Ammu's relationship with Velutha is not only a transgression, but also 
her way of getting back at the society that forbids her from doing so many things. Ammu is tired of being a 
mother to Rahel and Estha, as well as being a responsible daughter and sister, thus she goes to Velutha's side, 
where she can be only a woman. That is why Baby Kochamma reports Ammu and Velutha's relationship, for 
she could never have what Ammu had, a lover who only sees her as a woman, and the courage to have a voice 
of her own. What Baby Kochamma had was nothing but the voice of the male dominant society, which is why 
she was the only one whose life never really changed until the end. The fact that the subaltern's voice is not 
heard in Roy's work does not mean that one must give up entirely, as it can be taken from what Dwivedi says 
that one must keep on trying: 

We can say that Arundhati Roy’s treatment of the subaltern in her novel, triggers the mnemonic of a 
colonial India. By her treatment of the subaltern, she raises a moot question about their pitiable position 
in Indian society, but fails in her effort to give them their voice. Nevertheless, she urges them to shatter 
all conventions of the traditional society in order to fetch an identity for themselves. (Dwivedi, 2010, p. 
393) 

In Margaret Atwood's Surfacing, despite the fact that the nameless narrator is a subaltern, she speaks up and 
she is more or less heard. The narrator was in a relationship with a married man, and she ended up getting 
pregnant, but later on she gets an abortion. She feels guilty because of the abortion, not because it is an 
unforgivable act, but because she had a say in the matter and she chose to go on with it, thus making her an 
accomplice in the crime. That is why the narrator carries a sense of guilt with her, for she did not use her voice 
to stop the abortion. Atwood shows that women are not such weak creatures who have no say in their lives, but 
they are people who can speak up and act. Such as when the narrator rejected David's advances when he wanted 
to persuade her to have an affair with him just because Anna and Joe where being unfaithful. In the other hand 
Anna's transgression can be interpreted as a way of speaking back and making her voice heard, for she is 
married and expected to be faithful, but Anna is not faithful in order to show her husband that she too has the 
power to disobey and break the rules. 

In both works it is evident that the women as the subaltern, and are colonized by the men. While the writers 
are from two very different countries and cultures, the way they see the subaltern's situation is not that different. 
They both believe that the subaltern must try their best to rise up and make their voice heard, or the colonized 
situation they are in will never change. Hence, a rejection of Spivak's claim that the Subaltern cannot speak. 
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